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Which State Society Leads 


in 


’ American Dental Hygienists’ Association Memberships 


State 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Hawaii 

Iowa 

Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


PUT YOUR STATE AT THE TOP 
JOIN NOW 


AUGUST 15, 1928 


Number 
Practicing 


no report 
22 
221 
26 
18 
21 
15 


no report 


no report 
208 
496 
84 

no report 
51 

no report 
41 


Per Cent of 
Membership 


no report 
59.0 
59.2 
46.1 
66.6 
33.3 
86.6 
no report 
no report 
12.5 
8.0 
29.7 
no report 
19.6 
no report 
46.3 
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The University Student and 
Dental Health 


By Arois S. Jones, p.H., Berkeley, California 


Good health is symbolic of great happiness; as happiness 
- cannot be measured in dollars and cents, good health may 
be considered priceless. It is true many of us do not fully 
appreciate our health, but take it for granted as we do night 
and day, until it is destroyed or temporarily taken from us. 
An unhealthy person is a curse to everyone, even himself; 
if applied to a student, he must miss his classes and studies, 
which count for time and money, as well as his work, play 
and friendships. Ill health, which comes of a lowered 
resistance is really unnecessary and can be avoided with 
due precaution. The health of the teeth depends largely 
upon \the general condition of body health; as long as our 
teeth do not give us any acute pain, we take their health 
for granted, until under some strain we lower our resistance 
so much that the body cannot stand it all, and we become 
aware of their aching presence. 

On the Campus of the University of California, at Ber- 
keley, we have a vine covered shingled luilding which we 
know as our Infirmary. It is really a Students’ Emergency 
Hospital, but has a Dental Clinic which gives real service, 
and not just Toothache First Aid, to all students. 

We have noticed that students can go along for some time 
with bad teeth in their mouths, and not be bothered with 
anything until the final examination time, when they 
develop strange aches and pains, and ulcerated teeth. How 
much better to have seen any one of the university phy- 
sicians and dentists for an examination of the teeth some- 
time during the semester before the stress of the examination 
period. As the mouth, including the tongue, gums and teeth 
is the gateway of food to our bodies, it should be considered 
in every way as important as the various other organs of 
the body. In order to have a good digestive system, and a 
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healthy body the mouth should be kept in the cleanest pos- 
sible condition. A person going to college is usually an 
adult with more or less responsibility, and if he is not careful, 
he is liable to break down with nervous strain through 
weakened resistance from study and outside responsibility, 
and his general health will be endangered. 

In this particular university the freshman, or student 
entering the university for the first time, is given a thorough 
medical examination. When he comes in for his dental 
examination all his cavities and reparative dentistry are 
checked as well as necessary cleaning or any soft tissue irri- 
tation. If he needs any reparative work he is told to come 
back, if he cares to, for a special examination and explana- 
tion, which is free; if the work comes under gold inlays, 
extraction, amalgams, synthetic porcelain or enamel, pro- 
phylaxis or gum treatment he is given an appointment for 
the spec fied work to be done. The staff of our university 
dental clinic consists of three dentists, a dental hygienist, 
an assistant, and a dentist who comes for an hour and a half 
every day except Saturday to give pyorrhea treatments 
and to care for infectious diseases of the gums. 

While it is the dentists’ duty to decide what teeth should 
be filled and extracted, it is the dental hygienist’s duty to 
thoroughly clean, polish and examine carefully all her 
patient’s mouths; and to instruct them in the kind of brush 
and the use of cleansing mediums, pastes, powders, washes 
etc., and also about the famous “elbow grease.” It is also 
her duty to be pleasant and establish a feeling of ease and 
good will in her patient toward dental work and dentists 
in general. She is a dental health education teacher as well 
as a mere tooth scraper. 

Most of us usually remember the funny, pleasant, or odd 
instances which happen during a day, whether of work or 
play. One instance I recall is of a student who, on having 
his teeth cleaned and examined, remarked, “You should see 
my sister’s teeth, they are nothing but carcasses!’ One 
would almost expect to see many such cases in a dental 
clinic in a large university, but I am happy to say not 
many of these cases exist in our dental surveys. There 
are some who need dental attention and who need it badly, 
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and there are some who have “‘carcasses”’ in their mouths, 
but not to any great extent. Although the clinical patients 
are not on the same level as the public clinical patients, the 
fact that their mouths are not in such unhealthy conditions 
may mean that mouth hygiene education is doing its. work. 

The child just on the threshold of adult life, now for the 
first time, begins to wonder, without parental admonition, 
“Did I wash behind my ears and are my teeth clean?” 
Usually, from then on, the average boy or girl with pride 
takes more care of his or her personal -hygiene. The care 
of the teeth usually becomes vitally important then, es- 

pecially to those who smoke, and naturally great care is 
ies to keep the stain off the “fronts of the front teeth.” 
It is a superficial cleaning, but never-the-less, the student 
is trying. (Score one for dental hygiene, even though the 
patient is unaware of it.) 

Perhaps, after some time, either upon the advice of 
friends, parents or other influences, they are induced to go 
to a dentist and have their teeth cleaned. If they go to the 
College Infirmary where a dental hygienist is employed, it 
is very probable that they will begin to look upon dental 
hygiene in a new and intelligent light. No more are just 
the “fronts of the front teeth” the only ones necessary for 
attention, but the gums, roof of the mouth and tongue are 
all to be counted in the daily brushing. They seem to ap- 
preciate highly the dental hygienist’s interest and atten- 
tion and indeed, a great many who are really busy, remem- 
ber during the busy days of the following semester to come 
in and have their teeth looked over again. 

In our Infirmary, every department is dependent upon 
the other and they get along quite well. A doctor of medi- 
cine rarely gives a diagnosis without an X-ray and a den- 
tist’s diagnosis of the teeth and gums, so that a patient is 
always given the best and most sincere examination and 
treatment that is possible. The students, once coming to 
the Dental Department, usually continue to come as a 
general habit at least once a semester for examination and 
hygiene; they, in turn, recommend their friends to come. 
The appointments are usually taken for three to four 
weeks in advance; even during ¥ winter and summer-session 
the hours are filled. 
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In order to preserve the health of its people, every large 
institution should have its own first aid dispensary, hospital 
and dental unit. Most institutions form such units just as 
soon as they organize for they realize the-importance of the 
health of their workers. To have every university equipped 
with adequate medical and dental service is to insure the 
lives of the students twofold, while they are in attendance 
at their studies; first, for preventive measures, as vaccina- 
tion, dental hygiene etc.; and second, curative measure 
for the sick student. 

Being one of the “Dental Clinic,” I beg to be allowed to 
tell you all that it is the most pleasant place to work in on 
account of the cooperation and pleasing personalities of the 
operators. With the success our university is enjoying with 
its health service in the dental clinic, I would certainly 
recommend more of them in all institutions whether public 
or private to safe-guard the health of the whole through 
the individual. 


A report issued by the bureau of physical welfare of the 
board of education of Cleveland indicates that 71.4 per 
cent of a large group of children examined had physical 
defects. The 72,961 children examined were in the kinder- 
garten, first, third and fifth grades. The thirty-eight physi- 
cians and forty- eight nurses who made these examinations 
found, among other things, that 32,485 had defective teeth; 
11,981 were undernourished; 7,326 had goiter; 3,117 had 
defective vision, 2,155 had defective hearing, and 1,629 
had heart disease. The malnutrition found among these 
children is said to be due largely not to poverty but to a 
choice of the wrong foods. This report indicates that there 
is a serious lack of knowledge of health in the adult popula- 
tion. Health education, therefore, is not only considered 
justified, but necessary, as the defects found are nearly all 
within the power of the family to control. 


—(Fournal A.M.A.) 
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Putting It Over 
By Grace L. Davis, p.x., Hartford, Conn. 


So much has been said about the duties of a dental 
hygienist that it is hardly necessary to elaborate on that 


especial subject; nevertheless, most dental hygienists are 


content to dispense the prophylactic operating only, for- 
getting that their chief value to the public is in their power 
to lay before it the hygiene of the mouth—the education of 
patients to the point of the necessary six-month’s examina- 
tion—the causes of Pyorrhea (which they, themselves, can 
do much to reduce)—the necessity of a well-balanced diet— 
the significance of the retention of the temporary teeth in 
relation to the arch and other important facts. 

In order to be in a position to impress her patients with 
these important facts, the dental hygienist of today must be 
continually absorbing all the information that she can in 
regard to the health and hygiene of the body, as well as the 
health and hygiene of the mouth. 

A dental hygienist has to deal in the main with mothers. 
Most mothers are willing and anxious to give their children 
the proper food (in quality and quantity) to insure for them 
good bones and teeth; and it is not hard to impress mothers 
with these essentials. But it is hard for the mothers to 
completely change the diet of children who have been eating 
improper foods, and excess of sugar, meats and starches, 
and a deficiency of fresh vegetables, fruits, milk and whole 
wheat products. Such a change generally results in some 
rebellion. It takes indefinite patience to teach children to 
like proper nourishment. If they have an antipathy for a 
certain vegetable, for instance, the procedure then is, not 
to force the child to eat that particular vegetable, but to 
ask him to try just one teaspoonful. If he does not at least 
try it, then deprive him of his dessert. Mothers will soon 
find that the teaspoonful can be gradually increased and 
the child will shortly be asking for the here-to-fore despised 
vegetable. 
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Besides regulating his diet, a mother should also be ad- 
vised to oversee his tooth-brushing. No young child can 
possibly. understand the value of carefully brushing his 
teeth. It is never enough to say “Brush your teeth well.” 
Nine times out of ten an examination would show that he 
had only “hit the high spots.”’ Food will lodge between the 
teeth and the ever-diligent bacterial enemy with his little 
chisel and hammer will do the rest. Mothers will say, 
“When do I get time to oversee his tooth-brushing?”’ 
Then the dental hygienist must explain that a few minutes 
time spent in such a way will eeulahiin save the child un- 
limited pain and discomfort and when the time does come 
for him to make the semi-annual dental excursion the child 
will not look forward to it with horror and fear, but will 
feel as if, in his dentist, he has a friend, who has his best 
interests at heart. 

Furthermore, if, when a dental hygienist is working on a 
child, she will keep him engrossed in some topic of conver- 
sation in which he is keenly interested (even though it 
takes a few extra minutes), she will have gained his confi- 
dence, in addition to paving the way for the dentist when 
he takes the child for the more extensive operations. 

A dental hygienist has to have some knowledge of psy- 
chology in order to handle a child, but many adults are 
difficult, too. They do not always take kindly to the dental 
hygienist’s suggestions. For instance, the dental hygienist 
realizes the fact that without a radiograph, the doctor 
will not be able to proceed, and she so advises the patient. 
He demers. She must convince him. That is her duty! 
Some patients are highly embarrassed to have the dental 
hygienist know that they possess artificial dentures. She 
must set them at their ease! Some will even go so far as to 
tell a dental hygienist that she can not possibly be cleaning 
their teeth properly, because her operating does not hurt 
them enough. She must assure them that it is not so much 
force as fulcrum that does the work. I once had a patient 
who actually thought I had severed a blood vessel, because 
her gums were bleeding. No doubt any dental hygienist 
could write a book on her varied and humorous experiences 
with adults. 
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Now it is a much harder proposition for a dental hygienist 
to give an adult her reasons for doing certain things than it 
is to put the same information before a child. A child’s 
mind 1s so receptive and his respect for a uniform so pro- 
found that he delights in accepting her theories, without 
reservation, and strives to please. But the adults are some- 
times skeptical. They do not like to change their previous 
conceptions of various doctrines; nevertheless, most adults 
are glad to have a dental hygienist explain to them why 
they should be so cautious with that “gateway to the body,” 
that mouth, that no manner of care can possibly sterilize, 
and those teeth which are worth more than gold in health 
and service. 

Another subject which the dental hygienist often meets, 
chiefly in dealing with adults, is disease of the oral tissues. 
There are many such diseases including Stomatitis, Vin- 
cent’s Angina, Pyorrhea and Syphilis. The manifestations 
of each are different, but a dental hygienist should, at least, 
be able to recognize a pathological condition of the oral 
cavity and-bring it at once to the attention of her dentist. 
In this connection something may well be said in regard to 
the dental hygienist’s duty to herself. She should never 
work in mouths containing lesions of any description with- 
out the protection of rubber gloves. If she suffers a lacera- 
tion or abrasion of any sort, from any cause, let her proceed 
to paint the injured area with iodine or mecuro-chrome 
and then apply a coating of collodion. This will produce 
ample immunization against infection, provided she does 
not allow the collodion to peal off during operations. 

I am a firm believer in the merits of the gingival massage. 
I have seen so many patients correct an unhealthy gum 
condition by daily massage in accordance with direction 
given to them at the chair, that I cannot do otherwise than 
stress the importance of this hygienic measure to every 
patient, every day. By massage I mean the finger massage, 
using the thumb and index finger with a firm pressure and 
circular motion, being careful not to force the gums away 
from the teeth. 

In conclusion: I feel that if a dental hygienist is doing her 
full duty according to her profession capacity, she is educat- 
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ing the public to the value of mouth hygiene (including diet, 
disease and prevention.) Furthermore, in her work she 
should always maintain a gentle and firm manner with the 
children. and a convincing, courteous and absolutely frank 
method with adults; thereby imparting an ethical dignity 
to her valuable profession. 


A remarkably ingenious educational scheme in the shape 
of a circus has been devised by Dr. Lon Morrey, state 
superintendent of mouth hygiene, for the purpose of teach- 
ing dental hygiene. The equipment has been constructed 
with a view of devoting a room to the project wherever it is 
used and it is called the ‘Sells Health-O Circus.” A dancing 
clown, brandishing an armful of captive balloons, attracts 
attention to the circus entrance which has all the appear- 
ances of the glaring canvas door that separates small boys 
from the charms that hide beneath the regular circus tent. 
Within, equipment for a stage setting provides places for 
children to appear as they recite a series of charming verses 
which emphasize specific dental hygiene lessons. 

(Illinois Health News) 


a 


The School Board of Richmond, Virginia, conducts a 
dental service for the pupils in the public schools, at which, 
during 1927, 2,322 visits were made by patients to the clinic 
and 6,251 treatments given. 


COMING: Dentistry, Diet anp THE Dairy Counci_, 
By Sam H. Greene, Secretary, California Dairy Council. 


COMING SOON: “Orat Lesions,” By Don Bellinger, 
D. D. S., Detroit, Mich. 


READ: HycGiENnE For THE By Dr. 
F. Camp Dean, Oakland, California. (In an early issue.) 


READ: “A REASONABLE CONSIDERATION OF PERIODON- 
tocLasiA,” By Dr. Willard C. Fleming, Oakland, California. 
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A Man’s Life 


By Joun E. Gur_ey, D.D.S., F.A.C.D. 


If one be strolling about within the normal habitat of 
the subject of this sketch, he may see approaching him, a 
man of normal height, a little inclined to be of stocky build, 
with square shoulders and a deep chest; a ruddy complexion, 
and withal, a smiling face, one that begets interest at once; 
he may know that he has met Guy Stillman Millberry. 

In his own plans and schemes which he has proposed, he 
is intensely interested and would have them adopted. In 
dealing with the plans of others, he is bubbling over with 
suggestions, indicative of the intense activity of the man. 
If he is thought to be a little over-critical at times, it may 
be due to this same intense activity, which has possibly 
precluded deeper study and the development of a philoso- 
phical mind. 

He has occupied a peculiar and significant position in his 
relation to the profession of this coast. For years he was 
the one man to meet and mingle with members of the pro- 
fession in other sections, with the result that his interpreta- 
tions were the ones inculcated into his conferences at home, 
thus making for himself an enviable position of leadership. 
As to his honesty there is no question, hence we find him 
esteemed by all who know him well. 

As the titular head of the dental department of his great 
University he has taken the lead in dental educational 
matters, the dissemination of dental and dental hygiene 
knowledge to the public, and is always closely associated 
with legislative matters pertaining to the practice of den- 
tistry and of dental health. He has been chairman of the 
Educational Committee of the California State Dental 
Association for several years, a member of the Legislative 
Committee for an even longer period of time and for the 
past four years a member of the Mouth Hygiene Committee 
of the American Dental Association. 

It has been his ambition in his boyhood years to enter the 
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U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, not so much with the 
desire to follow the navy, but for the academic training; but 
due to family insistence, this was not done, and his educa- 
tional career stopped until in 1898, when he came to San 
Francisco, through the encouragement of his uncle, Dr. A. 
H. Millberry,:a dentist, he made up his credit requirement 
and entered the University of California’ Dental School, 
then affiliated, graduating in 1901. In 1903 he was called 
back to the college to become Instructor in Metallurgy, 
regularly advancing through Assistant, and Associate, to 
Professor of Chemistry and Metallurgy, which position he 
now holds in addition to that of dean. 

He has written and read many papers on the subject of 
Mouth Hygiene, in which he is most interested; papers on 
subjects bearing upon Mettalurgy, and Refractories used 
in Dentistry; he is co-author with Dr. Joseph D. Hodgen, 
of Hodgen’s Dental Metallurgy; and in his capacity as an 
educational executive, has been one to submit a plan of 
educational administration, as a cure for the present dilem- 
ma, in which our curricula are to be found. 

Through his interest in Oral Hygiene, he has been closely 
associated with social service work in this State, both in its 
application, dissemination of knowledge, and legislative 
requirements. He has addressed, perhaps without exaggera- 
tion, nearly every mother’s club or parent-teacher associa- 
tion in the State, travelling for several hours or as many 
hundred miles, to speak to an attendance as small as a dozen 
persons. But out of this has come a pretty general under- 
standing of modern dentistry by the people all over Cali- 
fornia. 

When asked the underlying reason or what fact or facts, 
may have been responsible for this life of altruism, he stated 
that during the years 1888 to 1898, when he worked at 
various occupations or trades, or common labor, he gained a 
vision of what he later knew to be the social problem, and 
he was struck with the desire to be of some small service 
to the masses. Later, in 1910, when the field of Mouth 
Hygiene and Preventive Dentistry opened up, he found that 
channel through which he felt his best work could be ac- 
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complished. That he has been successful in this, none will 
deny. 

He finds no pleasure in fiction, and never reads it. His 
reading is confined wholly to scientific and philosophical 
matter. Though his actual activities are so numerous, one 
cannot but wonder when he reads. 

Here then is a small attempt to picture one of the leaders 
in dental education and dentistry—a-man who by his own 
effort and indomitable will has passed from the humblest, 
to the highest position within this field—a man who has 
never waited for things to come to him, but has gone straight 
out, looking for something to do, until something better 
might be found. Idleness has no place with him and he 
believes that man’s success or failure may be wholly ascribed 
to his own will-power or lack of will-power. He ascribes none 
to his ideals, ideas, utopias, or altruistic endeavors, to be 
anything other than his own desire to be of “‘service to the 
masses.” 

—( Abstract from “The Dental Student’’) 


Book Review 


FOLKLORE OF THE TEETH, Leo Kanner, M.D. 
THe Company, Publishers 


The Author has made a study unique as it is interesting. 

It reminds you of the fact that the teeth of people the 
world over are, and have ever been, primarily the same and 
subject to the same dental bills. 

Knowledge of customs and practices of all races from 
earliest time, as religion, superstition and crudest method 
have entered in reveal the fact of the importance man has 
always attached to the teeth. 

Read it, and you will feel renewed appreciation of your 
work and the scientific effort that marks dentistry today. ° 
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Editorial 


September, to a great majority of people, is like the 
New Year for it indicates the commencement of a busy 
season, the assumption of new programs and all that goes 
with them. As the winter months make known their 
coming, the average mind, stimulated by its summer 
vacation, resolves, as it does for the New Year, to take on a 
new lease of life. On every side you hear “Well, this winter, 
I’m going to do so and so,” and that usually means the 
performance of some deeds that will improve the daily 
work, the mind, the attitude toward life, or whatever con- 
cerns the person saying it. In fact the first of September 
is even more than January first, the time when strange, un- 
here-to-fore activities are entered upon. It brings with it 
new inspiration, new hope, new ideas, to help along the 
daily grind and toil. 

At this time, too, folks are much more apt to get together 
for serious purposes and aims, so we have the organized 
groups or societies planning their winter programs; programs 
that can never be successful unless each one concerned puts 
something into them. The small society plays an important 
part in the make-up of the larger and broader organiza- 
tions, and its program is something to which its officers 
should give considerable attention. For it is through the 
programs, mostly, that new members are attracted and 
consumed. Our membership campaigns do much _ to 
gather in the new members but it is only through programs 
and activities that the old members are retained. 

The winter months are just the time for these societies to 
get in their good works. They are, for so many, the source 
of new ideas, methods, techniques, education, that the 
influence a small or group society may have on a profession 
is incalculable. There can not be too many of these study 
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groups nor can they meet too frequently provided, of course, 
they meet with some definite purpose or program in view. 

If the ones upon whose hands rests the success of the 
program will take a little heed to the matter before the last 
minute, previous to the meeting, to plan and arrange a 
meeting with some aim, then the program will necessarily 
be better, the attendance increased, the outcome of the 
meeting assured, and sufficient interest will remain to in- 
sure prosperity for the next meeting. A whole series of 
meetings may be planned ahead; a method that will guaran- 
tee sustained attention and attendance. 

September, when everyone feels a renewed enthusiasm 
and desire for improvement or sociability, is the ideal time 
to get busy on small society meetings. Their moment is 
vital. 

If you have not a local society in your community why 
don’t you be the one to start it? 


NEW SONGS 
\ Tune—‘I'd Climb the Highest Mountain.” 
Said a little toothbrush 
To a little tube of toothpaste: 
“T love you! 
I’d love to be in your company 
If I knew when I was in your company, 
You would love me too. 
Our lives are full of work to be done 
And work that cannot be done by just one. 
We would scrub the world together 
And when we’d scrubbed the world 
Our work’d be done.” 
By Mildred M. Gilsdorf, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Out of 1867 school children included in a dental survey at 
Marion, 1576—over 84 per cent—were found with good or 
fair mouth conditions. Only 1.7 per cent had lost any of 
the permanent teeth while 880, a little over 47 per cent, 
had perfect permanent molars. Only 7 per cent had lost the 
permanent molars while 46 per cent had decayed permanent 
molars. This report suggests the importance of watching 
the first permanent teeth, ordinarily known as the six-year 
molars. (4dstract, [illinois Health News, April 1928.) 
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Moments at Minneapolis 


Our convention is “ended but the melody lingers on” and 
is likely to linger in our hearts forever. From the instant 
the members of The American Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion stepped foot into Minneapolis to the moment they 
departed thence, nothing marred the most delightful of our 
annual meetings. Even before reaching Minneapolis did 
we feel the welcoming hand of Minnesota, for interesting 
bits of enticing information had long been stealing out to 
all directions, hinting of the allurements of that place. 

We wish that time and space might permit the recount- 
ing of each detail that those who were not with us might ex- 
perience the thrills we experienced while in the Twin Cities. 

Monday morning was a busy one about headquarters, 
The Curtis Hotel, where a pleasant bustle of registration 
added to our thrills of renewing old acquaintances and meet- 
ing new personalities. Formalities began in the afternoon 
when Minneapolis extended its greeting to us through the 
most charming of persons, Mrs. T. G. Winter, Past Presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
Winter used as her subject, ““Men and Women Together,” 
through which we were made to feel glad that there is a 
place for women, today, in practically every profession 
and our desire to make ourselves worthy was reinspired. 
Brightening the somber color of this meeting were the 
brilliant orange leis sent to us from the Hawaiian associa- 
tion. These we gayly wore throughout the week. 

Tuesday morning was given over to a meeting of the 
house of delegates, the election of officers being only one of 
the weighty pieces of business transacted at that time. 
Miss Cora Ueland, formerly of the University of Minnesota, 
now of the University of Southern California, was chosen 
President-Elect; our able secretary, Miss Agnes Morris, of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and our capable treasurer, Miss 


Evelyn Gunnarson, of New York City, were re-elected to 


their same offices, to which they have given so generously 
of themselves this past year. Our three vice-presidents were 
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selected in the following order; Mrs. Helen Blake Smith of 
South Norwalk, Connecticut, Miss Harriet Fitzgerald of 
Berkeley, California, and Mrs. Agnes C. Bickerton of 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Our retiring president, Miss Mildred 
Gilsdorf of Cinncinnati, Ohio, and Mrs. M. Elta LeBlanc 
4 of Boston, Massachusetts, were selected as Trustees to 
serve for three years. 

Tuesday morning also contained several Round Table 
Clinics and discussions by our members as well as informal 
chats by Dr. George Cousins and Dr. Temples. Tuesday 
afternoon was given over to more delegates’ meetings but 
the non-delegates were free to enjoy the Mouth Hygiene 
Section of The American Dental Association, the Health 
Exhibits or the Commercial Exhibits, all so attractively set 
forth at the magnificent Municipal Auditorium. 

Wednesday morning held more meetings of the delegates 
and trustees and it was here that Miss Charlotte J. Klatt of 
Philadelphia assumed the presidency to which she was 
elected at the previous annual meeting. At noon came the 
annual Mouth Hygiene Luncheon in the Curtis Hotel Ball 
Room, a feature of which was the recognition accorded to 
Dr. T. P. Hyatt of New York City—one of our honorary 
members— for being the recipient of the gold medal presented 
to him by The Dental Survey for outstanding achievements 
in the promotion of Mouth Hygiene. Here we also enjoyed 
Professor Bertram G. Nelson, Professor of Public Speaking 
at The University of Chicago and Mr. W. F. Webster, 
Superintendent of Minneapolis Public Schools. 

Wednesday afternoon was “Do As You Like” afternoon 
but there were so many enticing bids for our time that 
selection was extremely difficult. Some preferred the 
activities at the Auditorium while others wished to shop 
and otherwise enjoy themselves. 

But we got together again in the evening when we met 
for our annual banquet. Would that the words given to 
this ineffective pen might picture to you that gathering, 
when we assembled to greet our guests in the sunparlor of 
The Curtis Hotel! Can you imagine the long tables, snowy 
linen, gleaming silver, all set off by the soft lustre of rose 
tapers, bowls of pink roses, greenery and orchid sweet peas, 
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not to mention the delicate tones of exquisitely colored 
evening gowns, mingled with the glistening black and white 
of male attire? And presiding over all, the gracious per- 
sonality of our retiring president, supported * strains of 
soft music from the sweetest of all instruments, the harp. 
It was a scene long to linger in the minds of its participants. 

The novel entertainment provided at the banquet’s close 
brought merriment to all. “See Yourself as Others see You,” 
an amateur motion picture film taken of the association’s 
officers, other notables and points of interest about Min- 
neapolis, proved a most unusual feature and brought to a 
close an incomparably enjoyable evening, during which we 
had entertained as our guests, Dr. E. L. Pettibone, Dr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Rudolph, Dr. N. Talley Ballou, Dr. E. Melville 
Quinby, Dr. and Mrs. H. J. Burkhart, Dr. C. N. Johnson 
and Dr. C. J. Hollister. 

Not even the grey skies which greeted us on Thursday 
morning could detract from our pleasure, for in the after- 
noon when we departed, as guests of the Minnesota Dental 
Hygienists’ Association, upon a sightseeing tour of the 
Twin Cities, the weather man deigned to smile upon our 
delight and gave us sunshine to complete an indescribably 
enjoyable convention. It was with saddened hearts that we 
scattered to the four corners of the United States, to say 
nothing of Hawaii, regretting our parting but anticipating 
our meeting in 1929. 

Mere words can not express to Minnesota our sincere 
appreciation of their limitless kindness and thoughtfulness. 
Our hope that they will again invite us to their homes is 
only superceded by our hope to as perfectly entertain them 
in our other homes. 
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“Until all dental patients are educated in the personal home 
care of the mouth, and have an appreciation of oral health, and are 
interested in it to the extent of making every effort of which they are 
capable to establish and maintain it, our services will be incomplete 
and unworthy of the high calling of dentistry.””—Journal of The 
American Dental Association 1928. 


To remind the patient of your directions for care of the mouth 
and teeth, a trial tube of Kolynos Dental Cream placed in his 
hands at the conclusion of the visit is remarkably efficient. Kolynos 
encourages the practice of mouth hygiene because of its attractive 
flavor and the delightfully clean feeling left in the mouth after the 
teeth are brushed. And the mouthis clean. Food debris and bacterial 
plaques have been washed away. The enamel is polished. The 
acid-forming bacteria have been reduced 80 to 92%. A Kolynos 


user’s mouth is a sanitary mouth. 


May we send you a Professional Package? 


THE KOLYNOS COMPANY 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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The distinctive claim its makers advance 


for Pepsodent 


N the engineering world each 
year brings new principles and 
new inventions. Consider the dif- 
ference in your motor car today 
and what it was five years ago. 


So it is with dental science. 
Each year marks the advancement 
of modern theories. What was 
good practice yesterday may be in 
the discard of today. 


That is the reason the makers of 
Pepsodent believe a scientific den- 
tifrice can never be a constant 
formula. We wish it could. Work 
would be less and profits greater. 
But as long as the study of medi- 
cine and dentistry progresses 
Pepsodent will go forward with it. 

Pepsodent is compounded under 
high scientific supervision pri- 
marily to remove mucin plaque— 
the film held chiefly responsible 
for decay and pyorrhea. 


The regular use of Pepsodent 
firms the gums and gives them 
better tonal quality. 


The fact that over 160,000,000 
tubes have been consumed during 
the last eleven years, and that we 
have received less than fifty indi- 
vidual complaints, is most elo- 
quent attest that Pepsodent acts 
in gentle safety to the teeth and 
gums. 

Our aim is to make Pepsodent 
a tooth paste both agreeable in 
taste to the user and so scientifi- 
cally correct that dentists will 
urge its use among their patients 
exclusively for gums that lack 
tonal quality and because of its 
unique prophylactic properties. 

If you do not know the Pepso- 
dent of today we will gladly send 
you a full-size tube at your re- 
quest. Just mail the coupon. 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
2965 Ludington Building, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me, free of charge, one regular 
50-cent size tube of Pepsodent, with literature 


and formula. 


Name 


Address ............. ... 


Enclose card or letterhead 2965 
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Just off press-- 


Waite’s Monograph 
No. 8 


“Food--The Basis of Dental Health” 


by N. Philip Norman, M. D. 


ISSUED BY 


DENTAL CREAM 


Made by 


THE ANTIDOLOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SPRINGVILLE, ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 


COUPO 28-9 


Send me a free D. H. package of WAITE’S Dental Cream and a complete 
set of Waite’s educational literature on nutrition and oral hygiene. 


Name 


44 Absorbent Throat Packs Safeguard 
Your Patient and Yourself 


J&J Dental Prod- 
ucts are sold by 
Dental Supply 
Dealers in every 
country in the 
world. Send for 
latest catalogue. 


USE J & J Throat Packs when operating under general anesthesia. 
J & J Throat Packs were devised in co-operation with leading 


Exodontists and bear their approval and endorsement. 


These Packs are superior to anything that can be made up 
by hand and are therefore more convenient and satisfactory in 


every way. 


If you are not using J & J Absorbent Throat Packs, let us 


send you complimentary samples. 


( NEW af N.J.. U.S.A, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA RICHMOND 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
HOUSTON 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


General Catalog of 


[ Write for our 
Dental Supplies 


S. S. WHITE 


Instruments, Materials and Equipment 
for the HYGIENIST 


Though a skilled craftsman can sometimes perform a 
creditable task or create a work of art with inferior tools 
and materials, how much better and how much nearer to 
his ideals would his work be were the best facilities and 
materials employed. 


S. S. White instruments, materials and equipment will, by 
their adaptation, make your work easier. They will last 
longer and always be an inspiration to do your best. 


STEEL INSTRUMENTS 
POLISHING DISKS 
AND STRIPS 
PORTE POLISHER 
ORANGE WOOD 
POINTS 
TOOTH PASTE 


TOOTH POWDER 
MOUTH WASH 


CHAIRS 
EQUIPMENT 
AND 
MATERIALS FOR. 
DENTAL CLINICS 


The S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. 
211 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CRESCENT 


Improved Mandrel Mounted 
Tooth Polishing 


BRUSHES 


Patented 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION 


Meet all the sanitary require- 
ments of the oral hygienist. 
Cheap enough to be used once, 
then discarded, or can be steri- 
lized by all modern methods 
and used until worn out. 

Made from the best bristle ob- 
tainable. Assembled in such a way 
that it is impossible to pull out the 
bristle. Always fit the handpiece 

perfectly. 

Each Sead is fitted with a rubber washer 
on shank to prevent pumice or polishing 
material from entering the Handpiece. Will 
satisfy the most exacting doctor. Are sold on 
a money back guarantee. Samples on request. 
PRICE Doz. 
Universal No. 7, handpiece  40c...... $4.00 
Right Angle No. 2 handpiece 50c........ $5.00 

From Your Dealer or Direct 
Manufactured by 


Crescent Dental Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of Crescent Broaches Since 1900 


1837. 45 South Grawford Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary 
for Children 


The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


FORSYTH-TUFTS 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


Training for Public HealthWork, 
School Clinics and Private 
Practice. 


Eleven Months’ Course—Sep- 
tember to July inclusive. 


Acting Director: 
Percy R. Howe, A. B., D. D. S. 


Style 
Uniforms 


Now you can have this smart, new and better 
uniform that carries the W-F-C characteris- 
tics of superiority and distinction. 


Model 7205 is made of the following enduring 


materials: 
Each 3 For 
Permanent Finish Indian vee We 75 $10.00 
Hy-Sheen Nurses’ Cloth 1. 
Bonnie Nurses’ Poplin . 
Britasylk Poplin . 
Burton’s Irish Poplin 5. 75 16.50 
Samples of materials and New Book showing 
other models will be sent on request. 


Write ——- size, and this beautiful W-F-C 
Uniform will be forwarded direct to you ——- 
pressing table, either on receipt of price, C 
O. D. or approval. 


WHITE FABRIC 


1495-UNIVERSITY AVE. 
Saint Paul, Minn... 
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VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOKS 


McCAW—The Dental Assistant. 
By Emma J. McCaw, R. N., Introduction by Dr. C. N. 
Johnson. 120 pages, 5x 8 with 22 illustrations. 


A book for the dentist’s assistant. Covers the relation 
of the patient to the operator, office management and 
records, bacteriology, sterilization, hygiene, anatomy, 
physiology, operating room observances and kurgical 
technic, a tic solutions, the dark room, 
the laboratory, and psychology, are some of the subjects 
covered. 


POSNER—Local Anesthesia Simplified. 


By John Jacob Posner, D. D.S8., Chief of the Dental De- 
partment Harlem Dispensary; Former Instructor in 
Oral Surgery, New York Homeopathic Medical College 
and Flower Hospital. 114 pages, with 55 original 
illustrations. Cloth $3.50 
Here you will find an outline of simple technic that will 
meet the practicing dentist’s requirements in the great 
bulk of cases. Emphasis is laid on two injections. These 
are the new supraperiosteal injection for infiltration, and 
the mandibular injection for block anesthesia. With 
these two injections alone it will be possible to handle 
ninety-five per cent of the cases that arise in ordinary 
practice. 


WENDELL—Systematic Development of X-Ray 
Plates and Films. 

By Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S., Chief of Photo- 

raphic Work and Instructor in Prosthetics and Ortho- 

of Minnesota. 78 pages, 50 illus- 

trations. Cloth $2.00 


Takes = in detail the edge ag of x-ray plates and 
films and making of lantern slides. Covers developing 

formulas, tanks, chemicals, dark rooms, methods of de- 
velopment and solutions. 


KELLS—The Dentist’s Own Book. 

By C. Edmund Kells, D.D.S., New Orleans. 520 pages 

64x04. 118 illustrations. Cloth, special jacket. .$10.00 
aithful account of the experience — during 46 

years of dental practice. With a complete bookkeeping 

and recording 8: ——— and a description of the manage- 

ment of a dental practice. 


SEVERNS—Cavity Preparation. 

By J. E. Severns, D.D.S., Late Demonstrator of -. 
tive Technic, St. Louis University Dental School. 
pages, 13 full page engravings. Second Edition. Goth 


Gives the stud nd practiti the proper knowl- 
- of correct cavity preparation of gold and amalgam 
ing. 


SIMPSON—Technic of Oral Radiography. 


By Clarence O. Simpson, M.D., D.D.S., F.A.C.D., St. 
see 207 pages, 6 x 9 ,with 165 original illustrations, 


The first book devoted exclusively to the technic of oral 
paren yl It is not merely a reference volume, but 

ractical daily guide for the dentist and radiographer 
who'm examination of teeth. Published 


Ask for list of our ional books 


The C.V. Mosby Co., Publishers St.Louis, Mo. 


TUNE 


IN WITH 


NATURE 


More and more, dentists recognize that it is impossible to sterilize the 
oral cavity and the futility of using harsh, distasteful germicides. A trial 
of ALKALOL on the delicate membrane of your own eyes or nose is a 
convincing proof that it has the pleasant, cleansing and soothing action so 
essential to healing or preserving normal conditions. 


Teeth and gums that have a daily contact with ALKALOL and a tooth 


brush give little trouble. 


Take a mouthful, scrub your teeth, run your tongue over them and note 


how smooth and clean. 


Shall we send you some for personal trial? 


THE ALKALOL COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 


Mail j{ Alkalol Company, Taunton, Mass. 


the Gentlemen: Please send me a sample of Alkalol. 
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sreatest incentive to suc- 
cess in one’s profession--the 
Sreatest inspiration of one’s life, 
ever comes from affiliation with 
his fellow workers. Few capable 
men in dentistry or any other pro- 
fession, for that matter, are found 
outside the organization of their 
profession.”--said Dr.W. E. Brown, 
when president of the Michigan 
State Dental Society. 


Join the American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association 


It is the organization of your 
profession 


